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Notes. 


THE LEVANT COMPANY IN 
SMYRNA. 


SMYRNA was an important station of the 
Company during the eighteenth century— 
Aleppo having somewhat declined as the 
centre of the overland trade with the nearer 
East. But Smyrna was very much 
modernized and altered during the nineteenth 
eentury, and the old Consulate with its 
private chapel in Frank Street, the merchants’ 
houses, and even the old cemeteries have all 
disappeared. A friend in Smyrna writes 
me :— 

‘*There was a British cemetery just in the centre 
‘of Smyrna containing many interesting monuments, 
‘but it was sold for the paltry sum of 300/., which 
scarcely paid for the removal of the gravestones to 
anew cemetery outside the town (some years ago).” 

In the graveyard of the Armenian Cathe- 
‘dral in Armenian Street was formerly a 
gravestone to the memory of Capt. John 





Mozer, an Englishman who died in 1637. 
At this date the English evidently possessed 
no cemetery of their own. 

Spon and Wheeler visited Smyrna in 1674 
during their tour, and were entertained by a 
large English colony. Several of the mer- 
chants’ names are recorded, and Mr. Ricaut, 
author of the ‘ Present State of the Greek 
Church,’ was then acting as Consul. 

Another traveller of the same period was 
the Rev. Thos. Smith, Fellow of Magdalen 
College, who describes the enthusiasm of the 
English Smyrna merchants for antiquities, 
and their practice of visiting the ruins of 
Ephesus every autumn (‘Remarks on the 
Turks, &c.,’ London, 1678). 

In 1717 De Tournefort (‘ Voyage du 
Levant,’ Paris, 1717) describing the bonne 
chére which he enjoyed at the French 
Consulate mentions the presence of the 
English Consul and a considerable com- 
munity. 

The growing importance of the colony 
during the seventeenth century is shown by 
the demand for a “‘ preacher” or chaplain 
in 1635 (Court Minutes, 28 Feb., 1635. 
Epstein’s ‘ History,’ 1908). 

The English colony in Smyrna of the 
eighteenth century has disappeared without 
leaving any records, beyond the occasional 
references to be found in books of travels, 
and the Court Minutes preserved in London. 

The consular house and chapel, and the 
merchants’ premises of the period, having 
been pulled down, and rebuilt in a modern 
style, there is little to record the presence of 
the Levant Company outside the cemetery. 
But, unfortunately, the interments have been 
removed to a cemetery near the Caravan 
Bridge, which crosses the river Meles, some 
distance from the centre of the town. 

The merchants of Smyrna at the present 
day live in their villas at Boudja and 
Bournabat—suburbs at some distance from 
the town—and they have their English 
churches and cemeteries in these two places. 

The following list of such memorials as 
survive of members of the English Levant 
Company buried in Smyrna is copied from 
a record at the Consulate. This list was made 
at the time when the old cemetery was sold 
for a building site, and the remains were 
transferred to the existing three cemeteries 
of Caravan Bridge, Boudja, and Bournabat. 

The number of British subjects residing 
at Smyrna during the past two centuries 
has, of course, been considerable. but any- 
thing like a complete list of burials in dif- 
ferent parts of the place would be difficult 
to obtain. The names on the few tombs 
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which escaped the consequences of trans- | Levantines and Armenians), next to the English 


ference are of interest, although they are all | Consulate, and the ‘Greek Casino’ (supported by 


# ie : the Greeks). A stranger can get admission for 
a as the beginning of the nineteenth | three months on the application of a friend, and, if 


C They are the names of the most | in the ball season, receives invitations for himself 
Important personages of the community in | and family. The Casinos are supported by sub- 
the last years of the Levant Company, and | scriptions of members, and have a news-room, ball- 





some of them were the founders of the rich 
and flourishing Levant families of the 
present day. 

Mr. R. D. Whittall has recently published 


an historical account of his family, which was | 


founded in Smyrna by his grandfather, 
Charlton Whittall, in 1812. 


So late as 1878, Murray's ‘ Guide ’ devctes 
some space to the Smyrna Levantines :— 


‘*Smyrna possesses a peculiar institution in its 
Casinos or family clubs, founded by the English in 
the last century. Of these among others are the 
‘European or English Casino’ (consisting of 


BriTIsH CEMETERY, SMYRNA. 
Block F. 


6. Sarrell, Philip, Constantinople ... 
9. Perkins, George, Smyrna 

16. Barker, William, Smyrna 

24. Wilkin, Atkinson, Smyrna 

39. Jackson, Thomas, Smyrna 

50. Fisher, John King, London 

51. Jackson, John ae 

56. La Fontaine, James 


Bovupsa 
Werry, Francis, Consul, Smyrna 
Brant, Richard W., Smyrna 


Admitted to the Levant 


| room, &c. At the carnival time, the only brief 
| season of gaiety in Smyrna, two or three balls are 
| given at each Casino. The persons invited are each 
| member of the Casino, and all his family residin 
| 


under his roof, the widows and orphans of deceased! 


members, and foreign members. The last ball is a 
| mask and faney-ball. These balls no longer show 
| to any extent the local costumes of the country, 

nor the rich display of diamonds once so striking. 
| French fashions are predominant now amongst the 
| native women, and there isa great display of 
| wealth and dress. The handsome English Levan- 

tines no longer attend the Casinos, as the English 
| exercise their hospitality in their own houses. At 

the balls gambling is carried on systeinatically andi 
, to a great extent.” 


(Near the Caravan Bridge. ) 


Died. 


26 March, 1839 
14 Jan., 1835 
23 July, 1825 
22 Jan., 1826 
30 Sept., 1854 
8 Aug., 1827 

1 Aug., 1820 

7 Sept., 1802 


Company. 
10 Feb., 1814 
7 May, 1782 
2 Oct., 1759 
23 Nov., 1804 
26 Aug., 1800 
15 Aug., 1816 
18 Jan., 1802 
3 May, 1791 


CEMETERY. 


10 March. 1778 
24 Jan., 1811 


27 July, 1832 
24 July, 1856 


BourNABAT CEMETERY. 


Whittall, Charlton, Smyrna 


The English Cemetery in 1878 was situated 
at the Caravan Bridge. 

In many cases the Levantine families of 
Smyrna and other parts of Turkey have 
originated in the circumstances attending 
the ownership of property by foreigners 
residing within the Empire. Landed and 
real estate could only be held by persons 
qualifying as Turkish subjects until very 
recent times, and as a consequence many 
foreign families, once established in the 


country, were surrounded by difficulties in , 


the disposal of their property whenever they 
attempted to leave. Such matters were the 
causes of interminable disputes and litigation 
in the consular courts, and involved the 
ambassador in much trouble and diplomatic 
business. Russell in his ‘ History of Aleppo ’ 
refers to the action of the French Government 
in dealing with Levantines at the end of the 
eighteenth century :— 

‘*‘ Besides the merchants, a number of French 
subjects of inferior rank find their way to the 
Levant, and, by intermarriage with the native 


13 Feb., 1812 1867 or 1868 


Christians, produce a half-French race, or Mezza 
Razza. A variety of inconveniences found to result 
from the Consul being obliged to afford protection 
to people who were often involved in low trans- 
actions and disputes with Turks produced, not 
many years ago, a royal edict by which all married 
subjects of His Most Christian Majesty were 
recalled from the Levant, and power was vested’ 
in the Consuls to remand instantly to France 
subjects of whatever rank who should marry in 
future without special licence obtained through 
me 7 ae at the Porte.”—‘ Hist. Aleppo,’ 
vol. ii. p. 1. 


The English Government did not attempt 
to exercise so peremptory a control over its 
subjects settled in the Levant, although the 
consular records are full of complaints about 
the exactions of the Turkish officials, who 
claimed authority to administer the affairs 
of English subjects, and to consider the 
children of Englishmen born within the 
empire as Turks in as far as their properties 
were concerned. 

The Smyrna of the nineteenth century 
was characterized by the presence of a large 





ae 
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number of what were known as ‘‘ Levantine 
families.”” Wealthy merchants of all Euro- 
pean nationalities, who had settled in the 
town for the purposes of their trade in past 
times, found it inconvenient to leave, and as 
time went on the connexions springing up 
between these foreigners and the cosmo- 
politan society of the place led to many 
families with English names being distin- 
guished amongst these ‘“‘Smyrna Levan- 
tines.”’ 

A reference in one of Sir W. Scott’s novels, 
‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ which was written about 
1830, suggests the idea that at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century Smyrna was 
looked upon as a rather gay sort of place :— 

‘*Ah, Tyrrel,” says Mr. Touchwood, one of the 
principal characters in the novel, ‘‘the merry 
nights we have had at Smyrna! Gad, 1 think the 
gammon and the good wine taste all the better in 
a land where folks hold them to be sinful indul- 
gence. Gad, I believe many a good Moslem is of 
the same opinion—that same prohibition of their 
Prophet’s gives a flavour to the ham, and a relish 
to the Cyprus. Do you remember old Cogia 
Hassein, with his green turban? I once played him 
a trick, and put a pint of brandy into his sherbet. 
Eyzad, the old fellow took care never to discover 
the cheat until he had got to the bottom of the 
flagon, and then he strokes his long white beard 
and says, ‘Ullah Kerim’—that is, ‘Heaven be 
merciful.” Ullah Kerim, says the hypocritical old 
rogue, as if he had done the finest thing in the 
world!” 

Sir Walter, a little further on, refers to the 
project of cutting the Suez Canal as an idea 
presented to the Pasha, by whom he pre- 
sumably means Mohammed Ali. He speaks 
of a bank by the local name of Ragion. 
Gro. JeFFery, F.S.A. 
Cyprus. 





SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY TRAVEL 
IN EUROPE. 


(See ante, p. 42.) 


From the Low Countries the traveller 
frequently made his way to Germany. It 
was, — more general to travel in the 
Opposite direction—to proceed to France 
and Italy from England, and then to cross 
the Alps into Switzerland, taking Germany 
and the Low Countries on the way home.* 
But the other route was frequently followed. 
Edward Browne passed that way in 1668. 
After visiting Rotterdam, Leyden, Utrecht, 
and Antwerp, he reached Brussels, where he 





* Howell, ‘ Instructions for Forreine Travel,’ 
~— xiii., Prefaceto R. Lassels's ‘ Voyage of Italy,’ 
0. 


| found the people in high spirits over the 


| departure of Castel Rodrigo, the Spanish 
|Governor of the Low Countries. Their 
| patron saint, St. Michael, as they said, had’ 
overcome and cast out the Devil," a pro-- 
| ceeding one would much like to see repeated 
| to-day. From Brussels he made his way 
| to Cologne, and thence up the Rhine. Cologne- 
| was a useful centre for the traveller. The 
inns were good, many of the hosts speaking’ 
Latin and their servants French,” and coaches 
went once a week to Paris and other places.° 

From Cologne there was a service of boats 
drawn up stream “with great might and 
maine ’*' to convey the traveller to Coblenz 
and Mainz. Sir John Reresby, travelling 
in the opposite direction, found the journey 
very expeditious and agreeable ;* but any one 
who has laboured up stream on the Rhine 
will appreciate Edward Browne’s feelings 
when ie describes the journey as tedious, 
and it was also considerably more expen- 
sive After a day or two Edward Browne 
hired a coach to Coblenz, whence he- 
came by water again to Riidesheim, where 
he had an opportunity of adding to his 
father’s “closet of rarities” at Norwich. 
He was shown a boy whose hair was thick 
and woolly like a negro’s, but of a fine white 
colour, “which being somewhat an odd 
sight,” he writes, ‘“‘ I took away some of the 
hair with me.’’s 

The traveller on the Rhine must have 
been considerably worried by the continual 
stopping of the boat at the numerous toll- 
houses. At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century there were eleven customs towns 
between Mainz and Cologne." The taxes 
belonged to different princes, spiritual and 
temporal, and as they were frequently farmed, 
they were collected with the utmost rigour. 
Travellers at the time, too, were expected 
to take their turn with the oars. Rowing, 
as Coryat remarks, is a fine enough exercise, 
but it did not a little distaste his humour 
to find himself obliged to row as well as pay 
for his passage.' At times rafts were strung 
together for the conveyance of passengers 





* Ed. Browne, Letter, Sir Thos. Browne’s 
‘Works ’ (1835), i. 156. 

> Ed. Browne’s ‘ Travels’ (1687), 115. 

© Letter, Ed. Browne, i. 84. 

4“ Coryat’s ‘ Crudities ’ (1905), ii. 361. 

© Reresby, ‘ Travels’ (1904), 108. 

f Coryat, ii. 361. 

8’ ‘Travels ’ (1687), 118. 

 Coryat, ‘Crudities’ (1905), ii. 295. Ed.. 
Browne in 1668 noted ten customs towns. 
(‘ Travels,’ 1685, 117). 

i Coryat, ii. 299. 
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-down stream.* Busino, the chaplain to the 
Venetian Embassy to England, travelled 
down the Rhine in 1617 on a kind of raft 
which was no doubt intended to be broken 
up at the end of the voyage. The planks 
were so frail and lightly put together that 
Busino found the reflection. ‘‘ This is all the 
fence between us and death,” not a little 
‘disquieting’—a condition of mind which 
any reader who has found himself on board 
-one of the huge timber rafts which, in times 
of peace at least, still float lazily down the 
Rhine can readily appreciate. 

In Germany and Austria one could travel 
‘all over the country by coach® Augsburg 
seems to have heen the chief carrying 
centre. Thence to Venice a coach ran once a 
week. There was also a weekly coach to 
Munich, and between Augsburg and Nurem- 
‘berg a coach ran daily.'. From Vienna to 
Prague coaches went in the summer in six 
‘days, in the winter in eight.°. A stage coach 
ran from Magdeburg to Hamburg, and Ed. 
Browne covered the distance in four days 
in 1669.6 A stage coach also ran from 
Vienna to Venice. The coaches (or “ Roll- 
wagon,” as they were called) carried usually 
six passengers, but some of them held eight, 
carrying two in the boot at the sides. They 
were provided with hoops covered with 
‘cloth or leather, which could be closed in 
bad weather, and lowered when the weather 
was warm.! There is not much evidence 
as to the rates charged, but the cost of coach 
hire seems to have depended to some extent 
upon whether your coachman travelled 
“*maulfrei’’? (mouth-free) or had to feed 
himself. It was advisable to frequent 
only the best inns if the traveller wished 
to avoid the frauds and injuries of knaves.) 
In the better-class inns in Germany the 
traveller could sleep between feather beds, 





® Rafts were also in use on other rivers. 
Reresby travelled down the Isar to Munich on a 
raft made of fir trees, and so arrived a day sooner 
than the horses which went by land (‘ Travels,’ 
1904, 96). Montaigne’s secretary brought the 
luggage by raft from Roverido to Verona 
(* Travels,’ 1580-81, ed. Waters, 190%, i. 193). 

> Quarterly Review, No. 102 (1857), 403 (A 
Venetian Embassy to the Court of King James I.’). 

¢ Ed. Browne's ‘ Travels’ (1687), 220. 

4 Moryson, ‘Itinerary’ (1908), i. 440. Reresby, 
‘Travels ’ (1904), 100. Bates, ‘ Touring in 1600,’ 

© Ed. Browne’s ‘ Travels’ (1687), 160. 

t Id., 176. 

g Id.; 73. 

» Moryson, ‘ Itinerary ’ (1908), iii. 465. 

i Td., i. 171, 

J Id., iii. 388, 
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but in the common inns he had to sleep on 
straw, or in cold weather as near to the stove 
as he could get. Stoves were such a 
necessary part of the furniture that the words 
‘** stove” and ‘“‘room”’ became synonymous, 
and in the “ stove,’ or room where the stove 
was placed, the common people ate, drank, 
and slept. As the worl were seldom 
opened, the smell of meat and cabbage— 
a favourite dish then as now. and possibly a 
kind of seventeenth-century sauerkraut— 
was likely to be unpleasant.! As soon as 
the traveller was between his feather beds, 
however, with the top one properly adjusted, 
his troubles were over. These feather beds 
were light and warm, and no doubt resembled 
the modern Federkissen, which some present- 
day travellers have found a difficulty in 
adapting to their persons. The linen is 
generally spoken of as clean. The _ bed- 
rooms were provided with square tables, 
and a basin and cloth by the wall. They 
were low and usually panelled, and in 
Montaigne’s time curtains were cften hung 
up beside the beds in order to prevent the 
walls being soiled by the spitting of the 
guests. The windows were hung with 
lace curtains. In Moryson’s time the usual 
charge for a meal in Germany was from 
8d. to 1s. A bed cost 2d., and board and 
lodging for a week worked out at about 
6s. 8d. Later travellers, unfortunately, 
do not give us sufficient information to 
enable us to judge whether the prices were 
as reasonable throughout the seventeenth 
century, but except in the larger towns the 
inns are often spoken of as dirty and dear, 
and the habits of one’s fellow-guests fre- 
quently left much to be desired.s Nor 
were the hosts themselves pleasantly dis- 
posed. If a guest complained of his lodg- 
ing, he was told in a surly tone to get him 
to another inn, and Simplicissimus was in- 
formed that innkeepers were so called 
because they tried to keep in both with God 
and the Devil. Matcoim Lerts. 


(7'o be concluded.) 








® Ed. Browne, ‘ Travels’ (1687), 155. 

> Id., 178. 

¢ Id., 87. 

4 Montaigne’s ‘Travels’ (1903), i. 181, 170: 
on beds see id., i. 107, 188; Coryat, ‘Crudities’ 
(1905), ii. 106. On linen see Montaigne, i. 117 ; 
but compare Reresby, ‘Travels ’ (1904), 122. 

© Montaigne, ‘ Travels,’ ii. 50. 

f ‘Itinerary ’ (1908), i. 5, 25, 68, &e. 

* Reresby, ‘ Travels’ (1904), 122. 

h Burton, ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy ’ (ed. 
Shilleto), i. 26; Grimmelshausen, ‘ Simplicis- 
simus’ (Eng. trans.), 1912, 157. 
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STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 


BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
11S. i. 282; ii. 42, 381; iii. 22, 222, 421 ; 


iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 284, 
343 ; vii. 64, 144, 175, 263, 343, 442; viii. 


4, 82, 183, 285, 382, 444; ix. 65, 164, 384, 
464; x. 103, 226, 303, 405; xi. 24, 145, 
275, 428.) 


Martyrs (continued). 


JULINS PALMER, &C. 


Newbury.—On 16 July, 1906, a brass 
memorial tablet was unveiled in the Primi- 
tive Methodist Church by the Mayor of 
Newbury. It was erected by voluntary 
subscriptions largely raised through the 
efforts of Mr. J. H. Thompson, and is placed 
on the South Gallery. The inscription is as 
follows :— 

Lest we Forget. 
In Commemoration of the Martyrdom of 
Julins Palmer 
(Sometime Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and Head Master of the Grammar School, 
Reading), 
John Gwin and Thomas Askew, 
who as Confessors of the Protestant Faith, and 
in Defence of the Sacred Cause of Religious 
Freedom, were Burnt at the Stake at Newbury, 
July 16th, 1556. Also of 
Christopher Shoemaker, 
a Lollard, —Burnt at Newbury, A.D. 
‘ Bei ‘ing dead they yet speak.” 
Erected July 16th, 1906. 

“The memorial is of solid brass 35} hy 27 
inches. The four quatrefoils at each corner are 
filled with the four names. The name of Julins 
Palmer appropriately comes above the palm 
branches, emblems of victory, above which is a 
seven-pointed starry crown ; the left panel shows 
a burning stake transformed, so to speak, into 
a rugged cross. The two combined stand for 
‘No cross, no crown.’ At the top, below the 
motto ‘ Lest we forget,’ is the open Bible.” 


The tablet was designed by Mr. W. B. 
Pratt of Ludgate Hill, an Old Newburian. 
The Rev. Dr. Clifford delivered an oration 
in the Corn Exchange after the unveiling. 


1518. 


COVENANTERS. 


Edinburgh.—In Grey Friars Churchyard 
is a large elaborately constructed monu- 
ment to the Covenanter martyrs. It is of 
classic design, and consists of an inscribed 
tablet placed within a recess composed of 
two circular shafts with richly ornamented 
capitals supporting an entablature and pedi- 
ment. At the foot is an open book displaying 





texts of Scripture taken from the Book of 
Revelation, vi. 9, 10, 11, vii. 14, and ii. 10,. 
and the information :— 


“The above monument was first erected by 
James Currie, Merchant, Pentland, and others, in 
1706 ; renewed in 1771.” 


The following is the inscription :— 


Halt, passenger, take heed what you do see. 

This ‘tomb doth shew for what some men did die~ 

Here lies interr’d the dust of those who stood 

*Gainst perjury, resisting unto blood, 

Adhering to the Covenants, and laws 

Establishing the same, which was the cause 

Their lives were sacrific’d unto the lust 

Of Prelatists abjur’d, Though here their dust 

Lies mixt with murderers and other crew, 

Whom justice justly did to death pursue : 

But as for them, no cause was to be found 

Worthy of death, but only they were found 

Constant and stedfast, zealous, witnessing 

For the Prerogatives of Christ their King, 

Which Truths were seal’d by famous Guthrie’s 

head 

And all along to Mr. Renwick’s blood : 

They did endure the wrath of enemies, 

Reproaches, torments, death, and injuries. 

But yet they ‘re those who from such troubles. 

came, 

And now triumph in glory with the Lamb. 
“From May 27», 1661, that the most noble 

Marquis of Argyle was beheaded, to the 17 of 

Feb’, 1688, that Mt James Renwick suffered, 

were one way or other Murdered or Destroyed 

for the same Cause about Eighteen thousand, of 

whom were executed at Edinburgh about an 

hundred of Noblemen, Gentlemen, Ministers, and 

Others, noble Martyrs for Jesus Christ. The. 

most of them lie here.” 


Moniaive, Dumfries, N.B.—James Ren- 
wick, mentioned in the foregoing inscription, 
was born here in 1662. In 1828 a handsome 
monument was erected to his memory by 
subscription near his birthplace, now 
demolished. It occupies a commanding 
position on the Neise Farm, and is thus 
inscribed :— 





In memory of 
the late 
Zev? James Renwick, 
the last who 
Suffered to Death 
for 
Aiea to the Covenanted Causc- 
of Christ 
in Scotland ; 
Born 
Near this Spot, 
15 FebY 1662 ; 
and Executed 
at the Grassmarket, Edinburgb,. 
17 Feby 1688. 
“The Righteous shall be in 
Everlasting Remembrance. 
Psal. exii. 6. 


Erected by Subscription 
A.D. MDCCCXXVIIL. 
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| 
HUGUENOTs. | 

Wandsworth.—In the Huguenot ceme- | 
tery known as ‘‘ Mount Nod”’ a memorial was 
unveiled on 21 Oct., 1911. It was designed 
by Mr. Harold Trimnell, and on it is repre- 
sented an open Bible surmounted by the 
arms of France and Great Britain. It is 
thus inscribed :— 

‘Here rest many Huguenots who, on the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, left 
their native land for conscience’ sake, and found 
in Wandsworth freedom to worship God after their 
own manner. They established important in- 
dustries, and added to the credit and prosperity 
of the town of their adoption.” 

(Then follow the names of thirty different 
families. ) JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


(T'o be continued.) 





‘‘ Tf? IS MORE (OR WORSE) THAN A CRIME, 
IT IS A BLUNDER.’—In his note on * La 
Garde meurt, mais ne se rend pas” (ante, 
p. 7), Mr. PayeN-PayNeE writes: “ Shall 
we ever know if Talleyrand said: ‘ C’est 
plus qu’un crime, c’est une faute’ ?” 

In ‘The Memoirs of Joseph Fouché,’ 
translated from the French, second edition, 
1825, vol. i. p. 266, we read, concerning the 
murder of the Duc d’Enghien : 

“*Indignation, as I had foreseen, broke out in the 

most bitter manner. I was not the person who 
hesitated to express himself with the least restraint, 
—— this violence against the rights of nations 
and humanity. ‘It is more than a crime,’ I said. 
‘it is a political fault’; words which I record, 
because they have been repeated and attributed 
to others.” 
The word “political” is an interpolation. 
In the original ‘ Mémoires de Joseph Fouché,’ 
Paris, 1824, first part, p. 310, I find 
““«C’est plus qu’un crime,’ dis-je, ‘c’est une 
faute!’” ‘“‘ Blunder” is, I think, a much 
better translation than “ political fault.” 
The saying is not always given exactly as 
above. 

In ‘ Histoire de France,’ par Théodose 
Burette, 2me édit., 1842, vol. ii. p. 606, I 
find, ‘‘ * C’est pis qu’un crime, c’est une faute,’ 
dit froidement Fouché en apprenant cette 
espéce d’assassinat juridique” (¢.e., the 
murder of the Duc d’Enghien). Ramage, in 
his ‘ Beautiful Thoughts trom French and 
Italian Authors,’ second edition, 1875, p. 387, 
has, under Talleyrand, “ C’est pir [sic] qu'un 
crime, c’est un [sic] bétise.”’ 

‘Familiar Quotations,’ by John Bartlett, 
Author’s Edition, and ‘ A Treasury of Choice 
Quotations,’ rew edition, 1880, give ‘“‘ It is 
more than a crime, it is a political fault,” 


‘ 








quoting the English translation of Fouché’s 
‘Memoirs,’ each observing that it is com- 
monly quoted ‘‘It is worse than a crime, 
it is a blunder,” and is attributed to Talley- 
rand. Of course, “It is more (or worse) 
than a crime, it is a blunder,” is a good 
translation of what Fouché actually said, 
according to the ‘ Mémoires.’ 

Mr. W. Gurney Benham in ‘ Cassell’s Book 
of Quotations’ (circa 1907), p. 456, gives 
“C’estoit pire qu’un crime, c’estoit une 
faute (Fouché)”; and p. 714, “ C’est plus 
qu’un crime; c’est une faute,” in this case 
‘Attributed to Fouché,” with this added: 
“* Boulay de la Meurthe is, however, reputed 
to have originated the expression.’ No 
referenc2 for this is given. 

I may add that in the British Museum 
Catalogue to ‘ Mémoires de Joseph Fouché,’ 
and to the English translation, is appended 
this note: ‘‘Compiled by A. de Beauchamp 
from the notes of P. L. P. De Jullian.” 4 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


ParisH REGISTERS. (See 11 S. xi. 397, 
501.)—I subjoin a few references to London 
and Middlesex registers which may prove of 
service. 

Hackney.—A transcript of this register, from 
c. 1540 to 1812, in tive volumes, folio, made by Mr. 
R. H. Browne, will be found in the Guildhall 
Library (MS. 478-80). 

Stoke Newington.—A transcript, from 1559 to 
1812, in six volumes, is to be seen in the Stoke 
Newington Public Library. This transcript was 
made by Mr. F. W. Baxter. 

Willesden. — MS. Wood 19 in the Harlesden 
Public Library consists of an alphabetical index, 
in two small quarto volumes, to the names in the 
old parish register, 1570-1740. 

Original records of marriages at Lambe’s Chapel, 
Monkwell Street (otherwise St. James’s -on-the- 
Wall, Cripplegate), dating from 1619 to 1753, are 
yreserved in the Guildhall Library at MS. 1159, 
Nos. 1 and 2. 

References to transcripts of, and extracts 
from, sundry London registers to he found 
at the College of Arms are set out in the 
‘Index’ and ‘Supplement’ issued by the 
Parish Register Society. 

Wititram McMurray. 


THe Last TomLreTTe.—Mrs. Macheath, a 
grandmother of Dr. George Harley, whose 
‘Life’ has been written by his daughter, 
Mrs. Alec Tweedie, saw to her grave-clothes 
some years before her death, being of the 
opinion that gentlefolk should prepare their 
shrouds. She was born in 1772. We are 
told :— 

‘* She learned to weave that she might weave her 
last garment, which was of the finest white lawn, 
trimmed with lace ”— 
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a statement which tempts me to remark 
that to produce “ the finest white lawn ”’ was 
a textile feat for an amateur. 

‘* Periodically the death-dress was carefully aired, 
and put back in the drawer to wait till wanted. 
My father always remembered these periodical 
airings, and could describe the long white robe, 
the lace-bedecked cap, the white stockings and 
«loves, so carefully treasured by the old lady.”— 
P. 29. 


The mention of gloves has stirred me to 
write this, because I am informed that they 
are not part of a corpse’s outfit in England at 
the present day. I was much struck some 
years ago, when I visited a famous charnel- 
house near Palermo, and noticed that the 
hands of some of the skeletons were encased 
in gloves of white kid. St. SwItTHIn. 


THE EMPIRES OF THE AIR AND SEA.—The 
recent French air raids in Germany recall 
the fact that Lonis XVIII. predicted that 
the French nation would conquer the empire 
of the air, whilst Great Britain would retain 
the empire of the sea. The following 
epigram was written by Louis XVIII., when 
Comte de Provence, in 1783, the year of 
the aeronautical experiments of the brothers 
Montgolfier, Pilatre de Rozier, and the 
Marquis d’Arlandes :— 

EMPROMPTU SUR NOS DECOUVERTES AEROSTATIQUES. 
Les Anglais, nation trop fiére, 
S’arrogent l’empire des mers; 

Les Frangais, nation légére, 
S’emparent de celui des airs. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


THomas JAMES Maturtas.—While search- 
ing for the will of Charles Marsh (11 S. xi. 
474) I came across the entry of letters of 
administration to the estate of the above, 
author of ‘The Pursuits of Literature,’ a 
book that was the delight of my early 
reading days. I had the splendid quarto 
edition. I made a note that the administra- 
tion was granted in November, 1833, because 
{ thought it was so extraordinary that he 
should have left no will. He died in the 
previous August in Italy. None of the 
biographies mention his not having made a 
will. Formerly it was of advantage to leave 
a will, as the estate duty was less than that 
on an administration without a will. This 
piece of injustice was abolished many years 
ago, and now it is often a good thing when 
a will is not made, as the property is then 
divided, according to the statute, between 
the surviving relations, instead of being—as 
it often is—bequeathed in an unfair manner. 

RaipH THOMAs. 


JOHN CHAPMAN, PUBLISHER, 1822-94.— 
Chapman was intimately connected with 
George Eliot, Herbert Spencer, and G. H. 
Lewes, was proprietor and editor of The 
Westminster Review for many years, and well 
known to a very large circle of literary men 
in the fifties, the sole survivor being, I think, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison. 

Three MS. diaries of Chapman were 
recently discovered on a bookstall at Notting- 
ham, and 8. Y. E. devotes three articles to 
them in The Nottingham Guardian of 4 May, 
25 May, and 1 June. These are full of 
'interest, but I regret very much that Dr. 
| Chapman did not recast his diary into a 
|methodical autobiography. Perhaps, how- 
jever, he was wise, considering the very 
peculiar circumstances. Could not 8. Y. E., 
however, “ give us some more,” to quote 
* Ingoldsby ’ ? Won. H. PEET. 








Ouvries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them dient 


MapaMeE V1IGEE LE Brun.—Having been 
engaged for some time on an illustrated book 
dealing with ‘Madame Vigée Le Brun and 
Some of her Sitters,’ with especial reference 
to such of her works as are to be found in 
this country, may I appeal through your 
columns to possessors of any examples 
kindly to favour me with particulars (and 
if possible the sight of a photograph) of the 
same, with a view to assisting in the pre- 
paration of a ‘ Catalogue Raisonné’ ? 

J. J. FOSTER. 

Aldwick, Holland Road, Sutton, Surrey. 


JOHN DF Watrorp, c. 1200.—Can any 
reader furnish any information about a 
certain John de Watford? He was a prior, 
apparently, of some English house in the late 
twelfth or early thirteenth century. The 
priory may have been dedicated to St. Cathe- 
rine, but this is by no means certain, since 
the seal on which the name occurs has the 
appearance of being the private seal of 
the prior himself, not that of the priory. 
There is no document to give any clue. 

E. T. LEEDS. 

27, Walton Street, Oxford. 


Grorce Dispin Pirt’s Dramas.—This 
prolific author-manager produced about 





March, 1842, at the City of London Theatre, 
Norton Folgate, a trama, ‘The Fool of 
Finsbury ; or, The Beggar of Crosby Hall.’ 
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The subject was suggested (Theatrical 
Journal, 19 March, 1842) by Southey’s 
poem ‘ The Idiot Boy,’ and also by an inci- 
dent said to be derived from the annals of 
Crosby Hall. Evidently the play was not 
published, but I shall be thankful tor any 
longer notice of it. Probably it dramatized 
the story of ‘ Job Cinere’ or ‘ Job Rakt-out- 
of-the Ashes.’ ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


HIGH SHERIFFs OF CoUNTIES.—Has it ever 
occurred that a gentleman has served as 
High Sheriff of his county and yet not been 
made a county magistrate? It is said to 
have happened in one of the Home Counties. 

HISTORIAN. 


AUTHORS OF FRENCH 
WANTED.— 

1. Who said, and where, ‘“‘ Non seulement 
l Angleterre mais chaque Anglais est une 


ile’? 


QUOTATIONS 


2. Where did Alfred de Vigny write 
“Qu’est-ce qu’une grande vie? C’est un 


réve de jeunesse réalisé dans lage mur’? 

3. Where appears the oft-quoted phrase 
of Talleyrand, “‘ Qui n’a pas vécu dans les 
annécs précédant la Révolution ne connait 
pas la douceur de vivre ”’ ? 

4. Where did Auguste Comte write 
“ L’humanité se compose de plus de morts 
que de vivants’”* ? 

5. Where did Constant—presumably Ben- 
jamin Constant—write the phrase cited by 
Haywood, “ Je ne suis pas la rose, mais j’ai 
vécu avec elle” ? 

6. Where did Bossuet say ‘Le plus 
grand déréglement de lesprit est de croire 
une chose parce qu'on veut qu'elle soit '’? 

OTHON GUERLAC. 

Ithaca, New York. 

{For 5 see 11 S. vii. 349, 397, 435, where, how- 
ever, the attribution to Constant is not made 
certain, still less chapter and verse discovered. ] 


SUB-DEDICATION OF NAVES IN MONASTIC 
CuuRcHES.—Here at the Priory Church of 
St. Leonard, Stanley, Glos., we have evidence 
that the nave, at any rate from the fifteenth 
century, was used as the parish church. In 
the King’s Book (I believe) St. Swithun is 
given as the patron saint. There can be 
no doubt that the parish is the parish of 
St. Swithun, and very likely an old barn 
within the priory precincts, quite close to 
the church, was the original Saxon parish 
church of St. Swithun. There is much 
masonry of a Saxon character in the walls 
of it, which were extended eastward early in 
the fourteenth centufy; and quite recently, 
by excavation, we have discovered the 





foundation course of the Saxon apse, which: 
was left in situ undisturbed when the building: 
was enlarged and beautified with Decorated 
windows. 

I shall feel much obliged if any reader of 
‘N. &. Q.’ can give me instances of naves 
in monastic (Austin Canons’) churches 
being sub-dedicated in honour of saints dif- 
ferent from the patron saints of the houses. 
themselves. CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


BURLESQUE SERMON.—I want to get a 
copy of a burlesque sermon—American, F 
fancy—which many know, but which I have 
not seen in print. The text is, I believe, 
‘** He shall gnaw a file,’ and there are very 
eloquent (!) passages about the waters of 
Hepsiha, &c. Can any of your readers tell 
me if this sermon has been published, and by 
whom ? Luctis. 


CAMBRONNE’S ReEpty. (See ante, p. 7.) 
—What is the precise form of the word 
which Cambronne is supposed to have used 
when summoned to surrender at Waterloo, 
and what the evidence for it ? 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


[The word is ‘‘merde,” ancient slang for *“‘ dung.” } 


WessterR, Vocatist.—Where should I 
be likely to find information about this actor 
and singer ? He is mentioned in ‘ The Thes- 
pian Dictionary,’ and also in vol. vi. of 
Genest’s ‘ English Stage.’ 

HoRACE BLEACKLEY. 


‘“*THrE PRINCE OF WALES’S TAVERN,’ NEAR 
SLOANE STREET.—What was the exact 
position of this tavern, which flourished at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century ? 

HorAcE BLEACKLEY. 


AUTHOR AND CORRECT VERSION WANTED- 
—There is a saying by somebody somewhere 
to the following effect—probably I do not 
quote it quite correctly: ‘Wherever the 
Spaniards go they build a church, the French. 
start a café, the Italians an opera-house, the 
Germans a beer-garden, and the English a 
club.”” Required, the correct version, and 
the author. PeNnrRy LEwIs. 

Quisisana, Walton-by-Clevedon, Somerset. 


Mrs. W. H. TrinpER.—‘‘ Voices of Home 
and Nature. By Mrs. W. H. Trinder. Lon- 
don: Bosworth & Harrison, Regent Street, 
1861 ’—a small volume of poems. Infor- 
mation concerning the author is desired, 
and especially whether she was a resident 
in Staffordshire, and, if so, where, and for 
how long. S. A. GRuNDY-NEWMAN. 

Walsall. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
(1) Thomas Talbot, who was elected upon 
the foundation at Westminster School, 1677. 
Any particulars of his parentage and career 
are wanted. (2) James Taswell, son of the 
Rev. William Taswell, Rector of Bermondsey, 
who matriculated at Oxford from Univ. Coll., 
30 May, 1718, aged 17. Particulars of his 
career and the date of his death wanted. 
(3) William Taswell, Vicar of Brookland 
and of Tenterden, Kent, 1771. Date and 
place of his death wanted. (4) William 
Tatton, son of George Tatton of London, 


who graduated B.A. from Trin. Cell, 
Camb., 1683-4. Particulars of his career 
and the date of his death wanted. 


(5) Jerameel Terrent, Rector of Clewer, 
Berks, 1661. The date of his death wanted. 
(6) Robert Theobald, M.A. of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., who was Head Master of Nottingham 
Grammar School 1626-30. Particulars of 
his parentage wanted, and also the date of 
his death. G. F. R. B. 


Sourcr oF Rimes WANTED.—I should be 
very glad if I could obtain in full certain 
rimes which I used to know as a child, but 
of which I can now recollect only parts. 
These rimes begin as follows :— 

1. Peg top, peg top, fast asleep, 
Pray how long do you mean to keep ? 
2. Said Tommy in the round straw hat, 
“My pop-gun bring to me, 
And I will shoot that tabby cat 
Up in the cherry-tree.” 
3. The kite went flying up to the moon, 
And the man in the moon who lives up there 
Kicked it through with his clouted shoon, 
And the tail hung dangling down in the air. 
4. A was an alderman fond of goud cheer, 
Who invited his friends to a feast once a year. 
5. A was my aunt who was graceful and fair, 
B was the ball which she gave once a year. 
6. Lord Lovel he sat at his own castle gate, 
A-combing his milk-white steed, 
When out came Lady Nancy Bell, 
A-wishing her lover good speed. 
J. W. R. 

[For ‘Lord Lovel’ see 118. v. 330; vi. 37, 115, 
171, 217, 296. ] 

KXIRKOVER, MINIATURE PAINTER, NINE- 
TEENTH CeNTURY.—Is anything known of a 
miniature painter of this name? I have a 
fine group on ivory (size 8} in. by 63 in.) of 
the two daughters of Col. Thomas Carteret 
Hardy, York Fusiliers, after the oil painting 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. It was 
copied on ivory four times by Kirkover. I 
shall be most grateful for any information 
respecting him. 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 





CuiLcomB.—There have come intog’my 
possession a number of old projectiles—the 
larger ones apparently cannon-balls—re- 
cently dug up by members of H.M. army 
while training at Chileomb, near Winchester. 
They are four in number: three are circular, 
varying in size from 2} in. diameter to 
14 in. The other consists of a circular head 
and a stem about 3 in. long—the latter now 
broken and separate, but former connexion 
being pretty obvious. They are thickly 
coated with chalk or lime from the stratum 
where they have lain. 

Can any reader inform me what fighting 
took place at Chileomb, and when? The 
relics conform in size and appearance to 
Cromwellian projectiles I have seen. 

Henry Ecsy. 


14, Carey Street, Reading. 


RovuGeET DE ListEe.—I see that the ashes 
of Rouget de Lisle, composer of the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise,’ are now to repose in the Pantheon 
in Paris. Can any one tell me whether he 
was related to the family of De Lisle (D’Ins 
sula) of the Isle of Wight and Northumber- 
land ? Some of its members were in France. 


R. B. 


Tur Best ENGiisH HistoricAL NOVEL.— 
Which is the best historical novel in the 
English language ? The question has been 
discussed before now, and the late Sir Walter 
Besant declared unhesitatingly in favour of 
Charles Reade’s ‘The Cloister and the 
Hearth,’ a claim that would probably have 
astonished the author had he lived to hear 
of it. 

History was a good deal “‘ on the make ”’ 
at home and abroad—at home especially— 
during the very brief period of the fifteenth 
century dealt with in *‘ The Cloister and the 
Hearth,’ and there is certainly little history 
to be learnt from it except that the countries 
between Holland and Rome were not safe 
ground for wayfarers. 

Perhaps the question may have some 
interest for your readers. 

J. J. Goruam, M.A. 

Royal Societies’ Club, S.W. 


AUTHOR AND TRANSLATOR WANTED.— 
Who was the author and the translator of 
the following work ?— 

‘Secret Memoirs of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Written by one who never quitted him for fifteen 
years. Translated from the French. In two 
volumes. London: Printed for H. Colburn, Con- 
duit Street : and Longman, Hurst, Rees, and Orme, 
Paternoster Row. 1815.” 

A. S. WHITFIELD. 


High Street, Walsall. 
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Replies. 


THE SITE OF THE GLOBE. 
(11 S. x. 209, 290, 335; xi. 447; xii. 10, 50.) 


Dr. Witt1AM Martin in his contribution 
ante, p. 10, quotes your correspondent 
L. L. K., who translates the wording 
““abutantem super peciam terre vocatam 
The Park super boream ”’ in the Coram Rege 
Roll as “‘ abutting on the Park on its north 
side.’ Ido not think that this is the natural 
translation, and it appears to be introduced 
to try and make the wording suit the theory 
of Dr. MarTIN and others who hold that the 
Globe was south of Maid Lane. The obvious 
translaticn is “abutting upon a piece of 
land called The Park on the north.” This 
translation is clearly the correct one, and 
it conforms with the facts when it is realized 
that the cottages on Bankside were known as 
The Park. 

Dr. MartTINn, however, does not apparently 
base his opinion upon this very questionable 
translation, but prefers to think that the 
draftsman, when he prepared the document, 
had before him a plan in which the south 
was at the upper edge of the plan, and that 
he had consequently mistaken the north for 
the south. 

It is always dangerous to assume an error 
in ® contemporary document, except on the 
very clearest evidence. In this instance 
there is no evidence of an error in the text ; 
the document is perfectly correct ; the mis- 
take has been in trying to make the document 
fit some other site on the south of Maiden 
Lane to which the description cannot apply. 
hat an error should occur in the descrip- 
tion of the boundaries is most unlikely, for 
it must be remembered that the draftsman 
was not giving a description of the boundaries 
as they were in 1616, when the document was 
prepared—he was copying the wording from 
the leaso which was granted by Nicholas 
Brand (and dated 21 Feb., 1598) to the 
brothers Burbage and others. 

Dr. MartTIN in his contribution supposes 
that until a contemporary plan of Bankside 
is forthcoming, there will continue to be two 
opinions: the one, that the site was to the 
north of Maiden Lane; and the other, which 
he believes to be true, ‘‘ that the site was 
where tradition and documentary and topo- 
graphical evidence place it, viz., to the 
south of that thoroughfare.” 

In reply to this statement it should be 

remembered that there is a long series of 





contemporary views of Bankside, and if 
these are carefully studied it will be seen 
that, in all cases where the Globe is shown 
and named in the views, this building is 
invariably clearly shown to be immediately 
behind the cottages (The Park) on Bankside, 
and therefore obviously on the north side 
of Maiden Lane. 

The following contemporary views show 
the Playhouse with the words “ The Globe ” 
written above it, and in all cases the Play- 
house is shown to be immediately behind 
the cottages on Bankside, viz. :— 


Visscher’s view of London, 1616. 

Vanden Hoeye’s, c. 1640. 

Hollar’s, 1647. 

‘ Profil de la Ville de Londre,’ ‘* Boisseau 
excudit 1643.” In this view there are 
indications that erasions have been made 
on the north side of the Thames. Old 
St. Paul’s has been rubbed out, and Wren’s 
Cathedral has been inserted. 


In Merian’s view of London, c. 1638, and 
‘Londinium Urbs precipua regni Anglia,’ 
the Globe is shown, but without the inscrip- 
tion of the name ; indicating numbers have, 
however, been placed over the theatre, and 
by these references to the indexes it appears 
that, in both instances, the Globe was in- 
tended. 

Thus there is an abundance of contem- 
porary evidence in these views of Bankside 
definitely establishing the fact that the Globe 
was on the north side of Maiden Lane. 

Dr. MARTIN, in the reprint from the Surrey 
Archeological Collections on ‘The Site of 
the Globe Playhouse of Shakespeare,’ says :— 

“‘Tt may well be that the Visscher panorama, as 
originally drafted, contained the Globe in a position 
to the south of Maid Lane. and on curtailing the 
depth of the view for publication, or some other 
purpose, the Globe was consequently removed 
from the picture, along with the associated matter 
on either side, the style ‘The Globe’ within the 
limits of the picture being still allowed to remain.” 

It is most unlikely that the panorama 
was curtailed so as to cut out the drawing 
of the Globe. The style “‘ The Globe” 
obviously refers to the big octagonal build- 
ing immediately below it. 

If Dr. Martry is right in respect to 
Visscher’s view, then, unfortunately, there 
must have been the same curtailing in re- 
spect of Vanden Hoeye’s view, in Merian’s 
view, and also in the ‘ Profil de la Ville de 
Londre,’ for they all show the same octagonal 
building, just as Visscher shows it. and they 
all call it the Globe. 

The collective evidence of all these contem- 
porary cartographers is dead opposed to 
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Da. Martin’stheory. Furthermore, De Wit’s 
view of London, Hollar’s view of London, an 
the ‘Londinium Urbs precipua regni Angliz 
have certainly not been cut down, for they 
show the Globe with much of the land lying 
to the south. The building shown and 
named the Globe in these three views 
coincides so exactly with the Globe shown 
in the other views that there can be no 
question that they are all intended to repre- 
sent one and the same building, and that is 
the Globe, and it can be nothing else. 

Dr. Martin, however, continues :— 

‘‘That the panorama has been curtailed may be 
‘seen from the way in which its lower boundary 
sharply cuts through the line of hedging, a line 
pon as in Braun forms the southern side of Maid 

ane. 

Here, I am afraid, Dr. Martin falls into 
another error—an error which is vital to the 
question. He has mistaken the hedging 
on the south side of the way or lane shown by 
Braun for the hedging on the south side of 
Maiden Lane. This same way or lane, after- 
wards to be known as Globe Alley, is shown 
by Visscher and others as leading to the 
Globe Playhouse. 

If Dr. MARTIN and others will trace this 
way or lane through the series of views and 
maps of Southwark, they will find that it 
enters Deadman’s Place on the west, exactly 
opposite Clink Street on the east. It could 
not therefore, as Dr. MARTIN assumes, be 
Maiden Lane. 

To quote one other example—Dr. Martin 
has taken certain liberties with respect to 
the Merian view; he has attempted to 
correct what he fancies to be errors in a 
contemporary document. The Globe here is 
shown just to the north of the way or lane 
(Globe Alley), and behind the cottages on 
Bankside. The Globe has an index number 
37, and in the index 37 is shown to be the 
Globe. Dr. Martin, however, considers 
that this is a mistake; the building should, 
he thinks, have been called the Rose. 
Another building, which is No. 38, is in the 
index called the Bear Garden. Dr. Martin 
considers that No. 38, the Bear Garden, 
should have been called the Globe. 

After making these alterations Dr. Martin 
concludes by saying :— 

“From this map view of Merian, we see the 
‘Globe assigned to a position south of Maid Lane.” 

I am afraid that we do not see anything of 
the kind. We see the Globe in the Merian 
view where others have placed it in their 
views, and that is on the north side of the 
way or lane (Globe Alley). In Dr. Marrin’s 
effort to support his theory by reference to 


? 








the Merian view, he has again fallen into 
the error of mistaking Globe Alley for Maiden 
Lane. 

After the important discovery by Dr. 
William Wallace of the Caram Rege Roll 
document, the theory falls to the ground 
that the Globe was on the south side of 
Maiden Lane. 

In definitely locating the position of an 
earlier Globe Alley on the north side of 
Maiden Lane, I hope that I have done some- 
thing to elucidate a standing difficulty which 
was inevitable so long as the later Globe 
Alley, on the south side of Maiden Lane, 
was accepted as “ the alley or way leading 
to the Gloabe Playhouse, commonly called 
Gloabe Alley,” as mentioned in the deed of 
transfer from Sir Matthew Brand to Hiilarie 
Mempris, 1626. Also the reference I found 
‘“‘ffrom the Park” in the Token Book for 
Bankside, 1598, clears away the difficulty 
which was felt to exist in the Coram Rege 
Roll, wherein the land leased by Nicholas 
Brand to the brothers Burbage, Shakespeare, 
and others, was said to be bounded by the 
Park on the north. 

GEORGE HvuBBARD, F.S.A. 





WatTERLOO (11 S. xii. 3, 21).—Mr. ALAN 
Stewart has helped to enrich the notes of 
“N. & Q. by publishing these most interest- 
ing extracts from his uncle’s letters on the 
above. In letter iii. there is a note re- 
garding Lord William Lennox of the 
“Blues,” written five days before this 
battle, to which I am, from what he told me, 
able to add certain details. He said that 
when riding at his regimental races, a short 
time before the battle, he broke his arm and 
lost an eye; he was still on the sick list 
when on the 18th he rode away to join his 
staff on the field. At the moment of Sir 
Thomas Picton being’ killed—which he 
saw—he was close to the Duke of Wellington, 
who, recognizing him with his head and 
arm bandaged, exclaimed: ‘“ What are 
vou doing here ? Go back at once!” and 
sent him off the field; the result being, to 
his lasting disappointment, that his name 
does not appear in the roll of “‘ Waterloo 
men.”’ HaArotp MALET, Col. 


“THE Ice Satnts” (11 S. xi. 4513; xii. 
18).—A friend, who has lived in Heidelberg 
for many years, tells me that in those 
parts the Germans speak of St. Boniface, 
St. Pancras, and St. Servatius as ‘die drei 
bésen Heiligen,”’ and greatly fear the frosts 
which so often come about mid-May. There 
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is a story of a gentleman who told _ his 
gardener to bring out the orange plants from 
the hothouses, and still insisted, though the 
gardener objected that it would be more 
prudent to wait till St. Servatius should be 
over. The plants were caught by the frost 
in the open, and all died. M. D. H. 


‘ L°INTERMEDIAIRE’: COMTE AXEL VON 
SCHWERING (11 S. xi. 504).—Would it be of 
interest to point out that there is, or was, a 
Count Ax2l von Schwerin ? The paragraph 
concsrning him in the ‘ Graf. Taschenbuch,’ 
1912, is as follows :— 

“2. Axel Rudiger, b. Weilburg 24 Sept., 1879, 
Fkherr. auf Schwerinsburg mit Wusseken, Sarnow 
und Wendfeld, Kr, Anklam, Erbkiichenm. von 
Altvorpommern, Kgl. preuss. Referendar a D. und 
Lt. der Res. des Kiir.-Rgts. Nr. 2 [Schwerinsburg].” 

Another with the Christian name Axel is 
Hans Axel Tammo, born Berlin 19 May, 
1847, Hon. Dr. Phil. 

Both were living when the 1912 ‘Taschen- 
buch’ was being prepared. Leo C. 


AGNES, DauGuTerR oF Louis VII. (11 8. 
xii. 29).—Louis VII., by his third wife, Alix 
de Champagne, fifth daughter of Thibaud IV., 
called le Grand, comte palatin de Cham- 
pagne, had three children, viz., Philip, who 
succeeded him as King of France, and two 
daughters, Alix and Agnes. When only 
8 years old Agnes was (1179) betrothed 
to Alexis Comnenus, called the Young, son 
of the Emperor Manuel. She was sent to 
Constantinople, where the marriage was 
celebrated on Sunday, 2 March, 1180. After 
the death of Alexis [II.], Andronicus Com- 
nenus married her, he having had Alexis 








strangled and having usurped the empire. 


After his violent death in 1185 Agnes, a} 


widow for the second time at the age of 14 
(or possibly 15), remained at the Court of 
Constantinople. There were no children by 
this marriage, nor, of course, were there any 
by the first. After the taking of Constanti- 


nople, Theodorus Branas, a great Greek | 


lord, entitled Lord of Adrianople and of | 
Didymotique (i.e., Didymoteichos, now) 
Demotica), married her. Alberic relates in | 
his chronicle of the year 1204 and 1205 that, | 
after having maintained her (probably 
entretenu should be translated by another 
word) for some time, Theodorus married her, 








(or Nargeaud) de Tocy became the first of 
the Seigneurs de la Terza. See ibid., vii. 737. 
There appears to have been some uncer- 
tainty as to the name of this daughter of 
Louis VII., and as to her offspring. Betham, 
in his ‘ Genealogical Tables,’ 1795, Table 139, 
calls her Ann, and credits her with a 
son, John, by Andronicus. In Table 254 
he calls her Anne or Agnes, recording her 
first and third marriages only, and naming 
her third husband (therein given as hersecond) 
Theodoric, Lord of Adrianople. Lavoisne, 
in his ‘Complete Genealogical... .Atlas,’ 
third edition, 1822, map No. 39, calls her 
Agnes only, and gives the three marriages, 
but erroneously calls the second husband An- 
dronicus II., whereas he was Andronicus I. ; 
while Gibbon writes : ‘‘ He [Andronicus] had 
contracted an indecent marriage with Alice, 
or Agnes, daughter of Lewis VII of France, 
and relict of the unfortunate Alexius.” See 
‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ 
chap. xlviii., near the end, 1820 edition, 
vol. ix. p. 108. RoBerRtT PIERPOINT. 


At the age of 7 Agnes became the child- 
bride of the Emperor Alexius II., Comnenus, 
aged 10. See Finlay, ‘ Hist. of Greece,’ iii. 
196. Finlay gives references to Nicetas and 
to William of Tyre, who saw the ceremony 
at Constantinople, March, 1178. After 
Alexius’s murder in 1183, his child-widow 
was compelled to marry Andronicus I. In 
Meyer’s ‘ Conversations- Lexicon’ (1840), 
under Agnes (2), it is said that after An- 
dronicus’s death she remained in Constanti- 
nople, and at the end of a widowhood of 
twenty years married the Governor of 
Adrianople, Theodore Branas. No authority 
is quoted for this statement. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


[Mr. A. R. BayLey and St. SwitH1n thanked for 
replies. ] 


ParisH REGISTERS (11 S. xi. 397, 501).— 
Mr. Henry Thomas Wake came to Fritchley, 
near Crich, some fifteen years ago or so, I 
think from Cockermouth. His death took 
place at Fritchley not long ago, but I cannot 
be exact as to the date. He was a book- 
dealer and antiquary, and issued many 
neatly written catalogues illustrated by pen 
cuts, which he sent out to customers aiter 











and had by her one daughter, who was given! they had been lithographically printed by 
in marriage to Nargeau de Tocy, Guardian! Bemrose of Derby, and one such, “* No. 400 
(Bail=? Baile) or Regent of the empire of | (31 N.S.) 7th mo. 07,’ is now before me. 
Constantinople. See * Histoire Genealogique ; At the corner of the last page—8—is a rural 
et Chronologique de la Maison Royale de| sketch showing a church, probably that of 
France,’ &c., by le Pére Anselme, &c., third | Crich, with a tree above a slab on which is 
edition, Paris, 1726-33, i. 77. This Nargeau| H T WAKE FRITCHLEY. DERBY. He was 
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Quakerish in dress and general appearance, 
and he claimed to be a direct descendant of 
Hereward the Wake, the last of the English. 
He once called to seé me at Worksop, but I 
was not then aware who h2 was. ‘The late 
Robert White afterwards told me. Wake 
and White were a well-matched pair. 
TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


CLERKS IN Hoty OrpDERS AS COMBATANTS 
(11 S. xii. 10, 56).— The querist writes 
of priests ‘‘ serving voluntarily as com- 
batants,” and then goes on to say that 
“the gallant French priests now fighting in 
their country’s cause’ cannot be included 
in his list because ‘“ they are all conscripts.”’ 
Whether they are all conscripts or not I do 
not know, but that enormous numbers of 
them are “ serving voluntarily” is certain. 
Many who were past the military age 
volunteered, and are now in the fighting line. 

IX. H. 


JAMES BroGpEN, M.P. (11 S. xii. 9).— 
Much concerning James Brogden, who sat 
for Launceston from 1796 to 1832, including 
the date of his death (24 July, 1842), is given 
at 7 S. xii. 409, 473. To the information 
then supplied I would add a few points. 

His first and most exciting election was 
noted in The Times of 24 May and 6 June, 
1796, though a far more interesting reference 
is to be found in a letter of Pitt, then Prime 
Minister, from Downing Street, 10 Sept., 
1795, to George Rose, his most trusted 
election manager, which helped to bring 
about the contest. Returned as a “‘ Foxite,”’ 
Brogden adhered to his allegiance for several 
years, and is to be found, for example, in a 
Whig minority on 31 March, 1802, upon a 
question affecting the Duchy of Cornwall, 
in which Launceston was situate, with Fox, 
Sheridan, and Erskine (‘ Parliamentary 
History,’ vol. xxxvi. f. 413); but he fol- 
lowed his political patron, the Duke of 
Northumberland, into the Tory camp, and 
was rewarded by being made Chairman of 
Committees of the House of Commons. 
For this change of side he was pilloried in 
‘The New Tory Guide,’ under date 1816-17, 
being twice referred to as “‘ Mr. Brog”’ and 
as a political “ rat” (pp. 28, 170), and each 
time as a member of “ The Rat Club,” an 
imaginary association of ex-Whigs. Singu- 
larly enough, he was not mentioned in 
‘Links of the Lower House,’ published by 
John M. Cobbett in 1821, and full of savage 
Radical attacks on Tory members, including 
two of his colleagues, Jonathan Raine and 
Pownall Bastard Pellew (afterwards second 


Viscount Exmouth), for what may be termed 
the joint representation of Launceston and 
| Newport; and this comparative immunity 
'from satire was continued to him in ‘A 
|Full View of the Commons,’ a work of the 
|same year, violently attacking = the: 
Boroughmongers.”’ To-day, however, it is 
of more significance to recall that Brogden, 
as Chairman of Committees, took to the 
House of Lords in 1816 a Bill affecting 
‘“* Napoleon Buonaparté ”’ (sic in orig.), care- 
fully referred to as “‘ N. Buonaparté ” in the 
margin (‘Commons’ Journals,’ vol.  Lxxi.. 
p- 267). ALFRED F. Rossins. 


“THE TALLEST ONE-PIECE FLAGSTAFF IN 
THE British Empire ” (11 S. ix. 7, 94, 254). 
—The following is from The Nottingham 
Guardian of 1 June, 1915 :— 

“FragstarF 216 Fret Lone. — The longest 
flagstaff produced in British Columbia is being 
forwarded to Great Britain as a present from the 
Provincial Government, and will be placed in Kew 
Botanical Gardens. The tree from which it was- 
made was a perfect specimen of fir pine, and the 
staff, which is 216 ft. in length, is without flaw or 
defect. ; 

‘In its original state the stick was 5 ft. in 
diameter at the butt and 14 in. in diameter at the 
top, and perfectly straight. Dressed into shape, 
the staff has a diameter of 32in. square at the butt 
for a distance of 16 ft. For the next 100 ft. it is 
octagonal in shape, and for the last 100 ft. it is 
round. The upper 200ft. is a gentle taper from 
32in. to 12in. in diameter.” 

Wo. H. PEET. 


Dr. Luzzato (11 S. xi. 380).—Dr. Isaac: 
Broydé of New York, in his biography of 
Ephraim (ben Raphael) Luzzato (Luzzatto) 
in the ‘ Jewish Encyclopedia,’ states that 
he was born at San Daniele, Friuli, in 1729,. 
and died at Lausanne, Switzerland, in 1792 ; 
studied medicine at the University of Padua,. 
graduating in 1751. He settled in London, 
in 1763, where he was appointed physician 
in the hospital of the Sephardi (Spanish and 
Portuguese) Jews. In 1792 he left London 
and died on his way to Italy. He was a 
highly gifted Hebrew poet, and during his 
residence in London published 
woRyd oa NIA Sy OM 2 APN 
“ Londini: Excudebant G. Richardson & 8S. 
Clark. MpccLxvi.”’ 4to, iii-xi + 87pp. There 
is a copy in the Oriental Department of the 
British Museum. It was reissued in the 
same form and by the same publishers in 
1768. His kinsman, Samuel David Luz- 
zatto, the compiler of the catalogue of the 
library of Joseph Almanzi, Padoue, 1864, 
states that only 100 copies were printed of 
the 1768 edition. Meyer Roest, in the- 
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Catalog 75pm ma, Amsterdam, Frederik 
Muller, 1868, No. 106, notes the 1768 as the 
first edition, which is incorrect, and that only 
100 copies were issued. An imperfect edition 
was published in Berlin in 1796 under the 
title of Snw DP; and under its original 
title it again appeared in Vienna in 1839. 
‘The author’s portrait is to be found in 
‘the ‘Gallery of Hebrew Poets,’ London, 
Greenberg & Co., 80, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
(n.d.). On the margin under the portrait 
it is stated that he was born at St. Danicle, 
‘Italy, in 1736, and that he died at Lusanna, 
Belg., in 1801. The Luzzattos were a 
family of eminent Italian scholars whose 
genealogy can be traced back to the first 
half of the sixteenth century. 
IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


Dr. ALLEN, OBIT 1579 (11 S. x. 109, 297; 
‘300).—Through the kindness of my friend 
the Rev. J. H. Pollen, 8.J., I have ascer- 
tained that there was a Jesuit Dr. Allen 
about this time, but that he certainly was 
not the man for whom I am searching. 

Father Pollen writes as follows :— 

‘*Father Nathaniel Sotwellus (vere Bacon) in his 
*Catalogus Primorum Patrum’ (Stonyhurst MSS., 
n 53) writes (about 1640 or so): 

** Rodolphus Alanus, Londinensis, annorum 28, 
admissus Lugduni 1576 (Catalogus Avenionze anno 
1587). Legerat tune ille casus conscientiz, et iam 
Theologiam Scholasticam docebat Avenione.’ 

‘Father Southwell (= Bacon) was the Secretary 
to the whole Society, and thus had access to all 
the official papers at an early date.” 

Father Southwell thus bears witness 
that one Ralph Allen, of the diocese of 
London, aged 28, was admitted to the 
Society of Jesus at Lyons in 1576, being 
then already a priest and a lecturer in 
moral theology, and that in 1587 he was 
teaching dogmatic theology at Avignon, 
and so must have taken the degree of D.D. 

As in Bridgewater's ‘ Concertatio ’ (1588) 
he is stated to have died in exile, he must 
have died at Avignon in 1587 or 1588. He 
entered the English College at Douay in 
1572, and was ordained priest in 1575, 
taking the degree of Bachelor, and being 
sent to England that same year; but as 
he was alive in 1587 he is evidently not 
the man I want, though at the first refer- 
ence I maintained the contrary. 

There was, however, a Roger Allen, whom 
Bridgewater records to have died in exile 
in or before 1588. He was a M.A., and of 
the diocese of St. Asaph. He was ordained 
sub-deacon and deacon in 1575 and priest 
in 1578, in which year he is stated to have 
returned to England. 





Roger Allen may well have been the Dr. 
Allen, priest, who is said to have landed at 
Bilbao with James Fitzmaurice Fitzgibbon 
in August, 1578, coming from France. On 
the other hand, there is nothing to show that 
Roger Allen, M.A., was ever a D.D., oraM.D., 
or a Jesuit, and Hooker states that the Dr. 
Allen who died on 3 Oct., 1579, at Monaster- 
anenagh was an Irishman and a Jesuit. 

As I have stated at the first reference, 
both Froude and Mr. Bagwell think that 
Dr. Allen was an Englishman; and Hooker 
is a most untrustworthy chronicler. So 
perhaps it may be shown that Roger Allen 
is the person in question. I should be very 
grateful for any light on the identity of this 
Dr. Allen. It seems highly probable that 
Roger has been confused with Ralph, as 
these men were already confused in the 
Douay Diaries. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘‘ HERE WE COME GATHERING NUTS AND 
may” (11 S. xi. 493).—B. C. 8. mixes two 
distinct games: ‘ Nuts i’ May’ and * Here 
comes Three Dukes a-Ridin’, O.’ In the first 
game I was taught to say “ knots of may,” 
but all the players sang “‘ nuts in May” as 
they went out to pull the blossoming boughs 
from the hedges as soon as the may was out 
enough. The long boughs were twisted 
into bows or knots, and then the children ran 
back to the village. In Mid-Derbyshire to 
sing, 

Here we come gathering nuts in May 

On a cold and frosty morning, 
as they waved the bows or knots over their 
heads, was suitable enough, for when may- 
blossom came out the mornings were mostly 
frosty and cold, as I well remember. 

The other game, ‘Here comes Three 
Dukes,’ was played very differently, and 
later in the year. The biggest girl among 
the players was the mother, and “ three 
dukes** come to ask her daughter m 
marriage. The mother sat on a tuft or a 
stone, and the rest of the players formed up 
in a row before her with their hands joined, 
and, moving a few steps backwards and 
forwards, sang :— 

Here comes three dukes a-riding, O! 
The Mother: Pray, what is your good will, sir? 
Reply: Here come three dukes a-riding, O! 
With a ransy tansy turby so! 
The Mother : Pray, what is your good will, sir? 
Reply: We come to court your daughter Jane, 
With a ransy tansy tee. 


The Mother: You look so black and so brown, sir! 
No! witha ransy tansy tee. 
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The dukes persist, and offer gold, silver, 

pearls, and 
We will give you anything 
All for a pretty girl. 

In the end the mother relents, or is 
bribed ; a lad and a lass are invited from the 
row and stand together, the rest making a 
ring round them. The boy and girl kiss, 
while all dance round them singing, “ Now 
you are married, you must obey.’ 

Tuos. Rarcuirre. 

Southfield, Worksop. 


Your correspondent is evidently thinking 
of the well-known singing game “ Here we 
come gathering nuts in May,” which goes 
to the tune of the still better-known “‘ Round 
the mulberry bush.” Some children begin 
it at the second verse :— 

Here come three dukes a-riding, 

With a ransom tansom toby ; 
and the dukes are told, 

My daughter Jane she is too young 

To listen to your flattering tongue. 
No doubt the words differ in different 
localities, but they usually describe quite 
impossible conditions, such as nuts in May, 
the mulberry bush, &c. 

American children have a game in which 
they sing about “ Lager wine,” a quite 
unknown product. H. Brown. 


History oF ENGLAND WITH RIMING 
VERSEs (11 S. iv. 168, 233, 278, 375, 418, 517 ; 
v. 34; x. 267, 393; xi. 306, 436).—In the 
‘Encyclopedia of Heraldry, or General 
Armory, by John.and John Bernard Burke, 
third edition, 1844, third page of sign. e, 
otherwise ninth page after p. xxvi, isa poem 
headed ‘ The Royal Ensigns deduced metri- 
cally from the Northmen, or Normans... .to 
the union with Scotia, or Scotland,’ &c. 

It is a mixture of heraldry and history. 
The first stanza is :-— 

The Norman standard and the shield, 
hat Norman WILLIAM wore, 
Two golden rg en on a field, 
Of royal ruby bore. 

The last two of the thirty-six stanzas 
are :— 

Then shout, ye lieges ou and brave, 
From Dover to Dundee ; : 

Oh may the union banner wave 
O’er nations yet to be. 

And where it waves may free born man 
Pursue his righteous way, 

Extending o'er a world’s wide span 
The mind’s unshackled sway. 

The poem is signed “ R. R.,”’ and is said 
to have been “ found in the bureau of an 





Amateur Herald of some consideration in 
his own times.”’ 

R. R. appears to have been an uncom- 
promising Orangeman, as he writes of 
William III. :— 

At Limerick for faith renown'd, 
For mercy at Glencoe. 


ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


PricE: Ropins: BuLtkeLEy: KirRKMAN 
(11 S. xii. 9).—The branch of the Bulkeleys 
to which (Col.) Philip Bulkeley belonged was 
that of the Bulkeleys of Bulkeley, later 
known as the Bulkeleys of Stanlow, co. 
Stafford, which estate came into the family 
through the marriage of Ralph Bulkeley, 
ninth in descent from the founder of the 
family, Robert Bulkeley, Lord of the Manor 
of Bulkeley in the time of King John. 

A very full pedigree of the family is 
recorded in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ ed. 
1846, p. 46, Sup., to which I beg to refer 
your correspondent, as it would take up too 
much of your: valuable space to record 
Philip’s lineage in full in the pages of 
“N. & Q. If, however, this work is not 
available, and Mr. Leonarp C. Price would 
like to have the whole of the direct line 
to Philip Bulkeley (and to Sir Richard, 
second baronet, for they were kinsmen), I 
should be pleased, on hearing from him to 
that effect, to copy it and send it to him. 

The fourth in direct line from the above- 
named Robert was another Robert, who 
was of Eaton, and was Sheriff of Cheshire 
in 1309. He was the common ancestor of 
Sir Richard Bulkeley, second baronet-— 
concerning whom I have, through your 
courtesy, already supplied some informa- 
tion (see ante, p. 52), to which I might add 
that he has a place in ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. vii. 
p-. 233--and of Philip Bulkeley, "respecting 
whose identity your correspondent in- 
quires at the above reference. The latter 
was, through Robert’s eldest son, Robert 
Bulkeley of Eaton, Sheriff of Cheshire 
1341, fourteenth in direct descent from 
Robert, Sheriff of Cheshire 1309; whilst 
the former was, through Robert’s second 
son, Richard, eighth in descent from the 
Sheriff of 1309. 

Of Philip Bulkeley’s great-great-grand- 
father, Arthur Bulkeley of Stanlow, who 
died 1614, it is stated that it was he who 
‘commenced a family diary containing the births, 
marriages, deaths, &c., of his family, and also a 
record of the other principal events in his family, 
which has been continued by every succeeding 
ai down to the present day” [i.e., 

. 1845]. 
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If this is so, it is doubtless now in the 
possession of the present representative of 
the family. 

Philip is described as of London and cf 
Huntley Hall, to which property he suc- 
eeeded on the death of his elder brother, 
James, 8.p. 

I may mention that Burke calls Philip’s 
daughter, who married N. Kirkman of 
Hales Hall, Augusta, but your correspondent 
has, doubtless, evidence to prove that 
Burke, in this instance, is in error. 

Francis H. RELTON. 

8, Lansdowne Road, East Croydon. 


CAPTURE OF TRINCOMALEE (11S. xii. 28).— 
It does not seem possible that the Black 
Watch could have been at this undertaking, 
as the Ist Battalion was in America at the 
time, and the 2nd only embarked for India 
on 21 Jan., 178i—while Trincomalee was 
taken on the 5th of that month. See 
‘Records and Badges of the British Army,’ 
pp. 549, 550. The article on Sir Hector 
Munro in the ‘ D.N.B.’ gives no particulars 
whatever, while Fortescue only says :— 

“The fleet sailed on the 2nd of January, 1782, to 
Ceylon, with about 500 Volunteers and Sepoys. 
who stormed the forts of Trincomalee on the 5th.” 
—Nee ‘ History of the British Army,’ iii. 464. 

TD: 


Sir Hector Munro was not present at the 
capture of this fort in January, 1782. The 
capture was effected by Admiral Sir Edward 
Hughes and the men of the fleet under his 
command. About 500 Madras Sepoys, who 
were volunteers from four different Madras 
battalions, accompanied the expedition, as 
well as. a small detachment of Madras 
artillery to the number of 39. After the 
capture of the Trincomalee fort and Fort 
Osnaburgh, Sir Edward Hughes re-embarked 
his seamen and marines, and left the forts 
in charge of the Madras troops. In March 


this small garrison was reinforced by 200 | 


Madras Sepoy infantry, 60 Europeans of 
the Madras Veteran establishment, and 50 
men of the Madras artillery, European 
and native. The gariison was further 
strengthened in July by the arrival from 
Madras of 200 men of H.M.’s 78th Regiment, 
under Capt. Hay Macdowall. 


force, appeared before the place, and the 
British garrison had to capitulate. 

The 42nd Regiment was not in Madras at 
this period. The Scotch regiments in the 
pay of the East India Company in 1781 were 
the 73rd, 78th, and 79th. FRANK PENNY. 


In August the | 
F . 4 . “ 
rench Admiral Suffren, with a superior | 


| 


| TWO RAZES oF GINGER” (11 S. xii. 6), 
|—In the excellent Languedocien glossary 
| by Abbé de Sauvage, reprinted in 1821 at 

Alais, I find no mention of the word ras with 
| the meaning of bushel, which is implied from 
| Mistral’s ‘ Tresor.’ However, under res or 
rest I find the following notice :— 

** Res, rest: une tresse, une corde, ou un’chapelet 
d’ognons, ou d’aulx ; les aulx,ou les ognons y sont 
attachés par la fane tressée avec du glui ou paille 
longue; ils sont attachés sur deux files jumelles 
qui tiennent ensemble. La tresse ou corde d’ognons 
approche de la torche de Paris, ot l’on vend 
l’ognon a la torche, 4 la glane, ou botte, et au 
boisseau. Res ou rest est l’abrégé du latin resis, 
corde, en espagnol ristra. Pliue a dans ce sens 
restis alliorum, une corde ou cordée d’aulx. Il ya 
25 ognons attachés sur deux rangs 4 une double 
tresse, et douze de ces tresses jumelles font ve 
qu’on appelle une balle.” 

Res, rest=a string of onions or garlic 
bulbs; the bulbs are bound thereto by the 
leaves plaited with straw in twin rows. This 
string is akin to the torche of Paris, where 
onions are sold by the torche (or glanes), or 
bundle or bushel. Res or rest is a contraction 
from the Latin restis, rope, in Spanish ristra. 
Pliny writes with the same meaning restis 
alliorum=a string of garlic. There are 
twenty-five onions bound in twin rows to a 
double string, and twelve such twin strings 
make up what is called a bale. 

Bo’ A. F. BourGEOIs. 


‘* Rase ginger ’’—as I have known the word 
used—is simply the root ginger sold by grocers 
and druggists—brown or white. At the 
time when country folk made herb and 
ginger beers, rase ginger was one of the most 
important ingredients. The rase was 
pounded before being added to the brew. 
The name was applied to it both when 
whole and when grated through a grater. 
I was often when a lad sent to the village 
shop for rase (that is, root ginger) ; in fact, 
there was no other kind sold. Powdered 
or ground ginger was then not to be had. 
The act of grating was to “‘rase”’ it, 2.¢., 
pound it on paper with a flat or “‘ sad ”’ iron. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 








Worksop. 


ORIGIN OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. xit- 
28).—1. Until “Si vis pacem, para bellum,” 
is discovered in the text of some writer, the 
most satisfactory provisional solution would 
| be to regard the saying as formed from the 
words of Vegetius, ‘Epitoma Rei Militaris,’ 
lib. iii. pro]., “‘ Igitur qui desiderat pacem,. 
preparet bellum.” Examples enough could 
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formed by moulding or modifying quotations century, though it does not appear that St. 
from classical authors. | Giles, Cripplegate, is included among these. 

A similar thought to that of the present | From the extreme lateness of such books as 
saying, besides occurring, as SLEUTH-HOUND | pertain to this parish in the custody of the 
says, in Dion Chrysostom, is found in| Corporation, however, the suspicion arises 
Livy, vi. 18, 7, ‘‘ Ostendite modo bellum ! that the earlier books have not been sent in. 
pacem habebitis,” and in Publilius Syrus,| And it may not unreasonably be supposed 
465, | that other records of this class still remain 


onsisted of fifty-three volumes ; 








-cerpta.’ 


dating from the latter part of the seventeenth 





Prospicere in pacem oportet, quod bellum iuvet. 

9. * Veni, vidi, vici.’”—Suetonius, * Divus 
lulius,’ 37, says that an inscription with 
these words was carried in Cesar’s Pontic 
triumph. But the earliest passage in litera- 
ture where the Latin words occur appears 
to be in the elder Seneca’s ‘ Suasorix,’ ti. 22, 
“‘ne insolens barbarus dicat: ‘ ueni, uidi, 
ici.’ ”’ 

Biichmann, who quotes the above, suggests 
that Cesar’s remark may be an adaptation 
of a proverb given by Apostolius, xii. 58: 

O kérpos oKnvy, 6 Bios rdpodos Aes, eldes. 


> 
ami Abes. EpwWARD BENSLY. 





‘ EXcCERPTA LEGATIONUM ’ (11 S. xii. 30).— | 
An encyclopedic series of extracts from 
Greek historians was compiled in the tenth | 
century by order of the Emperor Constan- | 
tine VII., Porphyrogenitus. The collection | 
four of | 
these have come down to us in a more or less | 
imperfect state, and depending in each case | 
on a single MS. The codex that contained | 
the ‘De Legationibus’ (Ilept IperBewv) | 
perished by fire at the Escurial in 1671. A 
new edition of the [epi IperBewv (part i., 


‘Excerpta de legationibus Romanorum wed 30) 


gentes’’; part ii., ‘ Excerpta de legationibus | 
gentium ad Romanos’) appeared at Berlin | 
in 1903 as vol. i. of ‘ Excerpta Historica iussu | 
Imp. Constantini Porphyrogeniti confecta,’ 
under the editorship of Prof. C. de Boor, the 
Librarian of the University of Breslau, who 
had been engaged over twenty years in the 
design of this complete edition of the ‘ Ex- 
EpWaRD BENSLyY. 


Oxtp City Rate- Books (11 8S. ix. 68).— 
The bulk of the old City rate - books passed 
into the possession of the Corporation under 
the provisions of the City of London (Union 
of Parishes) Act, 1907, and are preserved in 
the Valuation and Rating Department of 
the Guildhall. Some of the books had been 
sent in to the Library prior to the passing of 
the Act, consequently search has at present 
to be made in the two departments, some- 
what inconveniently. 

Several parishes possessed rate - books 





in parochial custody, notwithstanding the 
Act. 

A really complete gathering together of 
these and other old parish records of the 
City, already possessed in considerable 
number by the Guildhall Library, and the 
issue of a printed catalogue, would be a 
useful work. 

It may be worth noting in connexion with 
St. Giles’s that the Churchwardens’ Accounts, 
1570-80, and 1596-1608, are to be found in 
the British Museum (Add. MS. 12,222). 

WiLt1AM McMourray. 


Hotcrort or VALE Royat (4 S. vi. 472; 
11 S. x. 130, 175).—The first Sir Thomas 
Holcroft had a house in the City ¢. 1547, as 
appears from an entry in the record of an 
assessment cf the second portion of the sub- 
sidy of 37 Hen. VIII. In the parish of 
SS. Anne and Agnes is mention of ‘“ Sir 
Thomas Holcroft, assessed in landys & ffees 
at Ci, to pay xi.” (See my ‘ Chronicle,’ 
patagraph 67, p. 16.) 

Witrt1amM McMorray. 
St. Anne and St. Agnes with St. John Zachary, 
Gresham Street, E.C. 


‘ REVELATIONS OF PETER Brown’ (11 S. xii. 


“ The Revelations | of | Peter Brown | Poet and 
Peripatetic | foundin his black box | by | Jonathan 
Freke Slingsby | (John Francis Waller) London | 

Cassell, Petter, & Galpin | Ludgate hill, and 596, 
Broadway, New York | Dublin, M‘Glashan & Gill, 
50, Up. Sackville St.” 

The above is an exact transcript of the title- 


| page of the work which is the subject of 


Mr. ROBERT RAYNER’S inquiry. There is 
no date on the title-page, but the preface is 
dated June, 1870. 

The contents of the little book are as 
follows :— 

1. Magdalena. 

2. Isabel Clare. 

3. Win and Wear. 

4. The Knight of the Garter. 
5. St. John’s of Shottesbrooke. 

I knew John Francis Waller well in my 
youth ; he was Registrar to the Rolls Court 
in Ireland, and connected with numerous 
literary societies in Dublin. He died in 
London in 1894, and there is a full account of 
his life and works in the ‘ D.N.B.’ vol. lix. 
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pp. 129-30. It is there stated that ‘ The 

Revelations of Peter Brown’ was _ pub- 

lished in 1872. I have a strong impression 

on my mind that the book has been reprinted 

within the last ten years. L. A. W. 
Dublin. 


The full title of this is ‘The Revelations 
of Peter Brown, Poet and Peripatetic,’ by 
John Francis Waller, LL.D., Dublin, 1872. 
Copy in the British Museum Library. 

JOHN F. WELDRICK. 

12, Booterstown Avenue, co. Dublin. 


ANSTRUTHER, FIFE (11 S. xi. 188, 288, 368, 
479).— The literary interest of this place, 
whose name, I believe, is pronounced locally 
as Enster, centres in the grand burlesque 
‘Anster Fair, by Prof. Tennant. One 
edition has a remarkable blunder in a foot- 
note. The editor (no St. Andrews man, let 
us hope) wonders that a certain striking 
simile had not previously been used in 
poetry. The striking simile (sun reflected on 
a ceiling from water) is, of course, used by 
Virgil. 

The quotation from ‘ Maggie Lauder’ at 
the second reference ought to read ‘‘ gaun”’ 
—or rather “ ga’in’”—* to Fife,’ not “‘ in 
Fife’’; hence the comic debate as_ to 
whether Maggie or the piper was proceed- 
ing to the Kingdom when they met so 
merrily. J. K. 

South Africa. 


PEGLER AND HeEtTTy PEGLER’s TumpP (11 
S. xii. 9).—Dr. Thurnam states, in No. 44 of 
The Archeological Journal, that there is a 
tablet in the church of Uley, in which parish 
this fine three-chambered tumulus is situate, 
to Henry Peglar of that place, gent., and 
also to Hester his wife, 1695. 

The idea that the tump took its name 
from this lady did not recommend itself to 
the Rev. Samuel Lysons. In ‘ Our British 
Ancestors : Who and What were They ?’ he 
writes :-— 

““We do not find that the property where this 

tumulus exists had ever been the property of the 
Peglars ; but had it been so, might not the Peglars, 
which is a very common Gloucestershire name, 
have derived their name from the tump, and not 
the tump from them ?” 
In defence of his favourite theory that 
nearly every Gloucestersnire place-name can 
be traced to Hebrew etymons he suggests 
mnn, ‘heat,’ ‘fire,’ for Hetty, and 
continues : “ Hetty Peglar’s Tump is in the 
parish of Uley, a name entirely suggestive of 
sacrificial observances— my, to raise up 
on high.” 


| 
| These derivations would, I fear, have 
| brought down the sledge-hammer of the late 
| Prof. Skeat, but it is almost cruel to shatter 
| the illusion, for it would be difficult to find 
| any spot more fitted for religious observances 
| than the old tump with its magnificent view 
| of Gloucestershire hills and vales, the Severn 
|sea, and the mountains of Wales in the 
| distance. Robert Hall, the eminent Dis- 
| senter, is said to have fallen on his knees 
; there and thanked God for the sight. 

Pegler is doubtless still a common name 
|in the county. Several families who bore it 
| lived, I remember, at Dursley, Cam, and 
jnear Bristol. CHARLES GILLMAN. 
Church Fields, Salisbury. 


| WurtrtAmM Borrows, M.A. (11 S. xi. 4713 
| xii. 35).—There is recorded, at p. 135, in the 
|‘ Chronicles of All Saints’ Chureh, Derby,” 
by J. C. Cox and W. H. St. John Hope, that 


@ monument in black-and-white marble is 


Rev. William Borrows, M.A., who died 
3 April, 1852, aged 70 years. Possibly some 
Derby reader may be able to say more 
definitely if the drawing relates to this. 
particular monument. 
RicHaRD Lawson. 
Urmston. 


Mrs. JoHN PHILIP KEMBLE,. NEE HOPKINS: 
(11 S. xii. 30).—She must have married 
William Brereton, apparently at Bath, on 
some date between 1 May and 8 Oct., 1778— 
according to the playbills. In that year he 
would have been 37 years of age and she 22.. 

A. R. BAyYLey. 


ORIGIN OF ‘ OMNE BENE’ (11 S. xi. 280, 
389, 477; xii. 38).—‘* Domum rediendi”’ is 
sung instead of “ Libros deponendi.” The 
wording of my first query, unfortunately, 
gives the impression that ‘‘domum_ re- 
diendi”’ belongs to a different stanza. 

Mr. WAINEWRIGHT suggests ‘“‘ redeundi,” 
but in all ages schoolboys have preferred’ 
eanine Latin. p 
with his interesting theory that ‘ Dulce: 
Domum* was an offshoot from ‘ Omne 
Bene, but more references are surely 
necessary. 

The chorus to the song here I thought too 
foolish to mention; but perhaps it ought to 
go with the rest :— 

Where was Moses when the light went out? 
Where was he, and what was he about ? 
Tell me, little man, 

Tell me if you can, 

Where was Moses when the light went out? 


H. E. CRANE.. 





Kingswood School, Bath. 


erected in that church to the memory of the- 





I should further like to agree: 








Za > | 
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Sr. Savrour’s, SourHwaRK (11 S. xii. 27). 
—In reply to this query I refer Mr. 
A. STANTON WHITFIELD to ‘N. & Q.,’ 6 S. 
iv. 107, 231, 278, where the subject has 
been discussed in detail. 

REGINALD JACOBS. 





Hotes on Books, 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Sir James A. H. Murray.—Trink— 
Turn-down. (Vol. X.) (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
5s.) 

WE regret the reason—a long and serious illness— 
which prevented Sir James Murray from com- 
pleting the letter T in this issue; nevertheless, 
the section with which he has presented us is of 
extraordinary interest, showing the wonderful 
resourcefulness of man, the word-user, giving 
admirable instances of the birth and death of 
words, of the frequent triumph of the figurative 
over the concrete use in popular speech, and of 
the survival in dialects only of words with an 
ancient history. 

The section of the ‘New English Dictionary’ 
under review, ‘ Trink—Turn-down,’ contains, 
says the Prefatory Note, 3,937 words as against 
282 recorded in the corresponding portion of 
Johnson’s work. As a monument of human 
industry the ‘ Dictionary’ is, indeed, one of the 
most marvellous productions of modern literature. 
Its bulk comes from its catholicity and from its 
elaboration; it accepts modern dressmakers’ 
French, like ‘“‘ trotteur ”’ skirt, and treats “turn ”’ 
and its combinations under 286 sense-divisions. 
It might be more easy to consult, though not 
necessarily to compile, had the original scheme 
favoured a simpler treatment. The unleisured 
reader quails at the first sight of an article of the 
dimensions of ‘‘ turn,”’ fearing not to be able to 
see the wood for the trees; it is to the leisured 
scholar, troubled by the occurrence of rare and 
ancient wordsand expressions, that each new part 
of the ‘ Dictionary’ appears as an unexampled 
boon. 

The size of the work is, of course, enormously 
increased by the quantity of illustrative quota- 
tions employed, numbering in this instance 
14,375 as against 1,490 recorded in the ‘ Century.’ 
These are usually chosen with great skill, though 
they may represent, a thought too exhaustively, 
the modern newspaper press. The literary flavour 
of certain articles might have been increased by 
the selection of better-known or classical instances 
of the word in question. ‘‘ Trump,” for instance, 
seems to call for the absent ‘ Mrs. Battle on 
Whuist,’ ‘She saw no reason for the deciding of 
the trump by the turn of the card. Why not one 
suit always trumps?’’ The White Knight’s many 
admirers may regret that he has no place under 
“tumble” to illustrate his remarkable feats 
behind ‘‘The Looking - Glass.” |The phrase 
‘““Tumble-down Dick,” a Cavalier jibe at Richard 
Cromwell, and, incidentally, the name of an old 
inn in Southwark, might have illustrated the 
attributive use of ‘‘tumble-down”’; while the 
name of Robin Hood’s jolly friar makes the absence 
of early quotations of ‘‘ tuck,”’ in the senses either 
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of food or appetite, a disappointment. Many of 
the articles, however, have just the right traditional 
or natural illustration. ‘Turn again, Whitting- 
ton,” is inevitable, so is ‘‘ Trip it as we goe.” 
A curious point of the article on “ tutt-hunting ” 
shows Thackeray’s partiality for this and kindred 
words. 

**Tumbrel ”’ is an article of very great interest, 
the word surviving still, as is shown by a quotation: 
inthe Essex dialect. Nothing issaid under sense 1 
to clear up the question of the nature of this in=- 
strument of punishment in early times. What 
is common, however, to the construction of both 
tumbrel in the sense of “ cart,’’ and tumbrel in 
the sense of ducking-stool, is wheels, and it is 
worthy of note that in the well-known London 
representation of the fraudulent medieval baker, 
the culprit who has the tell-tale loaf hanging round 
his neck is being dragged by horses. Exposure 
of an evildoer in a cart was a common primitive 
device in the Middle Ages. How the culprit’s 
hands and feet were confined is not clear, but that 
there was some confinement of the kind is here 
shown by the quotation from Elyot (1538): “a 
tumbrelle, wherein menne be punysshed, hauyng 
their heedes and fete put into it.” Nevertheless, 
Fabyan (1494) maintains a distinction between the 
tumbrell and pillory: ‘“Syr Hughe...... punysshed 
the bakers for lacke of syze by the tomberell, where 
before tymes they were punysshed by the pyllery.”’ 
Sir James records the interesting fact that there is 
no record in French of its use in punishment, but 
English readers will best recall the “‘ cart ’’ sense 
of the word in connexion with the executions at 
the French Revolution, when, according to the 
‘Tale of Two Cities,’ ‘‘ six tumbrels ” carried ** the 
day’s wine to La Guillotine.” 

An admirable article is that on “‘tulip,’’ showing 
the first use of the word by Busbek, the Emperor’s 
ambassador (c. 1554), on the way from Adri- 
anople to Constantinople, where “ ingens ubique 
florum copia offerebatur, narcissorum....et eorum 
quos Turce tulipan vocant.’”” The later history 
of the flower is aptly illustrated by the quotation 
from Tennyson’s ‘Gardener’s Daughter,’ “a 
Dutch love for tulips.”’ Sir James has been less 
fortunate in securing early instances of ‘‘ Trivium,”’ 
with the medizval meaning of ‘“‘ the lower division 
of the seven liberal arts, comprising grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic,” though the adjective “‘ trivial,” 
“belonging to the Trivium,” occurs as early as 
1432-50. Early instances of ‘‘ troubadour” 
and ‘“ trouvére ’ seem to be hard to come by; 
while the date of the first illustration of ‘‘ trope,” 
** a phrase... .introduced into some part of the text 
of the mass,” is 1846. ‘“ Troper,’ ‘“‘a book of 
tropes,”’ on the contrary, is found asearly as 1073. 
The disappointingly late first quotation for 
“‘trunk-hose,” dated 1637, records that these 
garments were already out of fashion. Surely, 
toe, an earlier quotation for “‘ tubercle-bacillus ” 
could have been found than the mention, dated 
1891, in the ‘ Century Dictionary.’ 

The coining of an unsatisfactory word and its 
abandonment is shown in “ tuism,’’ as opposed 
to egoism. ‘‘ Troke,’’ with the meaning of “to 
fail,’’ dates from the eleventh century, but only 
survives in dialect: ‘‘ A cow is said to truck 
when her milk fails.” 

It is impossible in the short space at our 
disposal to exhaust a thousandth part of the good 
things Sir James has put before us. 
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ENGRAVINGS AND BOOKS ON ART, 


In the way of Engravings, one of the most 
important items in the catalogues before us is a 
collection of 207 examples of the Little Masters, 
“which Messrs. Sotheran (v. their No. 758) acquired 
and sold two years ago, and have now repurchased. 
It was made by the late W. J. Loftie, Chaplain 
at the Savoy, and has for a principal feature a 
fine set of works by the brothers Beham. No 
doubt itis more difficult to take pleasure in German 
work than it was a year ago, but perhaps these 
-early productions—from which the Renaissance 
and the Reformation have not eliminated a 
certain medieval quality—are as easy to enjoy 
as anything German can be. The collection is 
offered for 3801. ; 

Messrs. Leighton’s ‘Early Printed Books 
contains a good deal of the highest interest in 
the way of engravings. We may mention that 
‘the student will find described there work by 
Diirer, Holbein, Burgkmair, the Cranachs, Woen- 
sam, De Uberti, Da Vinci, Salviati,and many others. 

English engraving is represented most fully 
in mel Rimell’s Catalogue No. 239, which 
details a part of their collection of engraved 
British portraits. We may notice J. W atson’s 
‘*Marquis of Granby’ (Reynolds), 81. 18s. 6d. ; 
-Cousins’s ‘ Maria Lister’ (Newton), 61. 6s., and 
‘Keble’ (Richmond), 41. 4s.; Valentine Green’s 
‘Lady Caroline Howard’ (Reynolds), 231., and 
‘David Garick’ (Gainsborough), 151. 15s. ; 
March’s ‘ Mrs. Hartley’ (Reynolds), 201. ; Corbutt’s 
‘Lord Howe,’ 25/., and ‘ Sir William Howe,’ 21. $ 
and Osborne’s ‘Mrs. Jordan’ (Romney), 171. 58. 
‘There is a pleasant little set of portraits of Nell 
‘Gwen, including a mezzotint by R. Tompson 
after Lely, in first state before all letters, 421. 

In Messrs. Leighton’s ‘ Early Printed Books,’ 
again, are several works which deal with art, 
architecture, and allied topics. Thus they have 
Vico’s ‘ Le Imagini delle Donne Auguste’.... Venice, 
1557 (41. 4s.); a number of copies of editions of 
Tagliente’s work on calligraphy, of which we may 
mention a sixteenth-century Venetian edition 
in a fine binding, 35/.; three or four copies of 
Vitruvius, ‘ De Architettura’; and De Paganini’s 
‘Divina Proportione,’ by Lucas Patiolus, with 
cuts by Leonardo da Vinci, in two copies, of which 
the better costs 181. 

Messrs. Maggs’s Catalogue 338—devoted to 
First Editions and Association Books—includes a 
good number of items of which the interest is 
artistic. Aubrey Beardsley’s work, and that of 
‘“‘ Phiz,”’ Leech, Doyle, and Randolph Caldecott, 
are represented by very interesting items. The 
‘Cruikshank collection runs to near a hundred 
items, and includes an Egan’s ‘ Life in London’ 
(421. 10s.), an ‘English Spy’ (821. 10s.), and a 
copy of Maxwell’s ‘ History of the Irish Rebellion 
in 1798’ (101. 10s.). There are also two good 
Bewicks, ‘ The History of British Birds ’ (111. 11s.) 
and the ‘ Works’ (301.). 

A catalogue worth looking through from the 
point of view of our subject is that of Messrs, 
Hill, who have several works at moderate prices 
on Heraldry, Ancient Monuments, Numismatics, 
&c. We noticed here a copy of Garner and 
Stratton’s ‘Domestic Architecture of England 
during the Tudor Period’ (61. 6s.), and one of 
Sotheby’s ‘Principia Typographica’ (8/. 88.), as 
well as Doré’s ‘ uvres de Rabelais ’ (31. 15s.). 





Messrs. Sotheran describe a good set of Mrs. 
Jameson’s works—all first editions—bound by 
Riviere, to be had for 15/.; and we noted in the 
same catalogue Ogilby’s ‘ Entertainment of.... 
Charles II. in his Passage....te his Coronation,’ 
with Hollar’s folding plates of the procession and 
Loggan’s plates of the triumphal arches. The 
imprint is that of Marriot & Dring instead of 
the more usual Roycroft, 91. 

Mr. Barnard of Tunbridge Wells has a catalogue 
of nearly 500 items describing Books on Art and 
kindred subjects. The works on Calligraphy 
are curious and interesting, and we particularly 
noted the fine Album Calligraphique of St. Victor, 
which is not dear at 5l. 15s. A collection of 
‘Ornemens_ Rocailles,’ by different authors, 
should also be useful (61. 6s.). There are several 
works on individual painters, of which perhaps 
the best is,‘ L’'@uvre de Rembrandt,’ by M. Charles 
Blane, published at Paris in 1880 (41. 15s.). 

Our next article will relate to books of Travel 
and Sport. » 


THE FUTURE OF ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 


Our appeal has brought us from a number of 
correspondents not only expressions of appreciation 
and sympathy which have deeply gratified us, but 
also several suggestions and generous offers of help. 
As soon as the situation has at all become clear, 
and we have been able to arrive at any decision, 
we will again lay the matter before our readers. 
Meanwhile, we hasten tu tender our friends our 
very cordial thanks. 


Mr. Cecit CLARKE writes :— 

‘*Permit, by your courtesy, an expression of 
thanks to those numerous correspondents who have 
so exhaustively replied to my query ‘London 
Bridge is broken down.’ (See 11 S. xi. 401, 461, 
478; xii. 38.) The answers have been read with 
much appreciation by others as well as by 
myself.” 





Doticcs to Correspondents, 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the ee, contributors are requested to 
ore in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to Real the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

EpITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Otfice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

O. S. Breare.—‘‘I know a maiden fair to see” 
will be found in Longfellow’s ‘Works ’—among 
translations from the German. There are two more 
stanzas. 


Mr. E. C. Frxtay (San Francisco).—Forwarded. 








